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VI.— WAR JOURNALISM THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 

Of all the agencies involved in the great world-war, the 
newspapers, at the outbreak of hostilities, were more ready 
than any other for the demands placed upon them. Regi- 
ments had to be raised, munitions and supplies had to be 
provided, and means of transportation, in the face of dan- 
gers never confronted before, had to be assured. But the 
special correspondents were at once ready to take their 
posts at the front, and the newspapers at home were 
equipped to put the news in the most graphic form before 
the reading public. 

Conditions in England were far different when that 
country, almost three hundred years ago, saw the outbreak 
of a struggle as momentous in every way as this world-war 
has been. Journalism was then in its infancy. The regu- 
lar appearance of a newspaper under a fixed name was 
hardly known, and, until 1641, the few short-lived papers 
that appeared were restricted by the watchful activities of 
the licenser of the press to foreign news. The difficulty 
of getting news ; the lack of postal facilities for circulating 
the papers ;. and the ever present menace of the licensing 
act, all these checked the natural growth of journalism. 
But the great Civil War, which broke out in 1642, changed 
all this. Plenty of news at home was in the making; the 
public, bitterly partisan for one cause or the other, was 
eager to be informed; and the power of the licenser was 
shattered as the government lost control. So a new oppor- 
tunity was opened up to the pamphleteers of London, and 
the Civil War may be regarded as the most potent force 
that ever operated on the development of journalism in 
England. 
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It is interesting to turn from the metropolitan daily of 
to-day, with its columns of cable dispatches, its reports of 
special war correspondents, its maps and profusely illus- 
trated weekly supplements, to the small, five or six-inch 
news-books that served the needs of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They were virtually books rather than papers or 
sheets, for they were cut and printed like the other pamph- 
lets of the day. And how strange the titles now sound, 
devised, as they were, not simply for identification but 
for information as well. A continuation of certain speciall 
and remarkable passages informed to both houses of Par- 
liament and otherwise from divers parts of this kingdomej 
A perfect diurnall of the passages in Parliament more 
fully and exactly taken than by any other printed copies, 
as you will finde upon comparing j Oxford diurnall: com- 
municating the intelligence, and affaires of the court, to 
the rest of the kingdomej The Kingdomes weekly intelli- 
gencer: sent abroad to prevent mis-information. Surely, 
the men and women who cried such titles on the streets of 
London were strong of lung. Copies of these old papers 
are to be found still in some of the large libraries of this 
country, their pages yellowed with age and frayed by use. 
Under the title one looks in vain for the large type of our 
day; a single headline from one of the current dailies 
would have filled almost a whole issue of Mercurius 
Britanicus. One of the papers, A Perfect Diurnall of the 
Passages in Parliament, was adorned often with a cut, 
arranged about three sides of the title, representing a 
group of shovel-hatted Puritan statesmen seated at the 
council table. In other issues of this news-hook the initial 
letter was printed in the middle of a little picture repre- 
senting a vessel out at sea under full sail. But in the 
main the printer used, and quite arbitrarily, only two 
fonts of type, a small Roman and italics, though he was 
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always free to drop from a large to a small type if he 
found himself pressed for space in the setting. Yet the 
little, six or eight-page news-books must have seemed to 
the citizens of Milton's London the acme of perfection, 
and, supplemented as they often were by the manuscript 
additions of the first purchaser, they really gave the news 
that the people craved. 

One may take as a typical specimen of these papers 
Many Remarkable Passages from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for May 19, 1642. The King, it is announced, has 
determined to remove the next term of Parliament from 
Westminster to York. Accordingly, " this House, taking 
the said matter into consideration, hath Voted: That the 
Kings removall of the Terme to Yorke, from Westminster, 
during sitting of this Parliament, is illegal." The Com- 
mons also voted " that whosoever hee were that should 
attach or imprison either the said Members, or any other 
of each House, imployed on their service, should be 
accounted as an enemy to the State and Commonwealth." 
Another item tells how " Mistresse iSanders, living at Rat- 
cliffe, was examined by the House charged with aiding her 
brother Oneale to escape." All of these bits of news are 
briefly summarized on the title-page, where there is almost 
as much information given as on the six pages of the little 
news-book. 

The student, therefore, familiar with the history of the 
time, will look in vain for the " featuring " of important 
news. The items are customarily introduced by the news- 
writer in such phrases as these : " a true relation," " a true 
and exact relation," " there came letters from Northamp- 
ton on Monday last," " Wednesday a Hat-full of Letters 
being intercepted," " it is informed that Lord Gray," and 
" the last newes from the West is very variously reported." 
Occasionally, the index finger of a printed hand called 
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attention to an item of importance. For example, in A 
Perfect Diurnall of the Passages in Parliament (No. 45, 
Apr. 10, 1643) such a device points toward the marginal 
comment : " Note, herein is a true relation of another great 
victory attained by Sir William Waller (not inferiour to 
any of the rest) against P. Maurice, & his taking Tewx- 
bury and the Magazine there." But ordinarily even such 
vital news as the battle at Newbury was not especially 
stressed. The Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer (No. 10') 
in March, 1643, announced in its ordinary style that " the 
sad newes came to towne on Saturday last of the death of 
the Lord Brooke, who was shot dead with a Musket Bullet 
as hee was looking out of a window, after he had entred 
the Town of Lichfield by Assault, and offered quarter to 
the Earle of Chesterfield." Other papers gave a fuller 
account of the treacherous shooting; but this journal 
simply added as an editorial judgment: "no Englishman 
had more devoted himselfe and his fortunes as a sacrifice 
to the cause in hand, then his Lordship had done," and 
recorded that " the Common-Souldiers as soone as he was 
slaine, were so enraged, that they vowed to give no quarter 
to the Earle of Chesterfield, nor any of the Forces of the 
Colledge." 

The common formulae for introducing the various items 
of each week's news are proof of the accidental means of 
obtaining it. Rumor and surmise were still the jour- 
nalists' chief recourses. And there were times when even 
such news was wanting. The Puritan editor of Speciall 
Passages and Certain Informations from severall Places, 
collected for the Use of all that desire to be truely in- 
formed, was simply more frank than other writers when 
he admitted, " so little of action hath been this last weeke 
in the Armies, that much cannot be here expected." 
Naturally, then, the regularity of these weeklies was often 
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interrupted. A Continuation begins in one issue (No. 
52) with this explanation: "some occasions more then 
ordinary, hath caused an intermission of the Diurnall 
these two weekes past, for which I must Apologize my 
Excuse, and promise a more constant and elaborate con- 
tinuation for the time comming." Such good intentions 
often came to nought ; one paper, in fact, expired with its 
promise of greater regularity in the future. 

The news-books appeared professedly once a week, at 
first on Mondays to catch the single mail sent each week 
from London to the country, and later on Thursdays or 
Fridays, when a second post-day was arranged for. The 
royalist journal at Oxford had the hardihood to come forth 
on Saturday evening; but Puritan scruples over the Sab- 
bath discountenanced the act, and Tuesdays remained the 
commonest day for the dissemination of news. Conse- 
quently, from week to week, as news came slowly in, the 
rival weeklies had varying fortunes in getting possession 
first of important news. And repetition, of course, was 
common, since no one editor could afford to neglect a story 
just printed by a competitor. According to an item in the 
Continuation (No. 30), a trunk was " intercepted upon 
the Thames neare London, . . . wherein was found a 
Packett of letters comming from the Queene and some 
others in Holland, which for the present are not to be 
reviled, there was also a great Pye found in the Trunck, 
but it is thought there will be found to be but unsavory 
meat in it when it is cutt up." This same story, with its 
innuendo, was repeated a few days later in A Perfect 
Diurnall. Such repetition must be where there is no gen- 
eral distributing agency for news, and where papers do 
not appear each day. 

Just as necessarily the various papers were full of con- 
tradictory reports, and charges were frequently made of 
7 
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falsification and misrepresentation. The Continuation in 
1643 reported the defeat of a royalist force (No. 26) : " It 
is certainly informed that the Glocestershire Forces fell 
upon Sir John Byron in his quarters at a town called 
Burford (which is adjoyning upon Glocestershire) on 
Newyeares Eve, and killed ahout seven of his men, 
wounded the said Sir John, hurt many of his souldiers, 
and tooke twenty horse in one stable, and had it not been 
so late at night, that it was so dark they could not pursue 
them, they had given him a very great overthrow, and 
taken a brave booty." A quite different account of the 
fray was published in the Oxford Diurnall. On the thirti- 
eth of December, according to this royalist authority, Sir 
John was ordered to lead his detachment to Burford. 
There he was attacked by five hundred rebels, who had 
been stationed at Cirencester. Sir John drove the attack- 
ing party " to the farther end of the lane where the Inn 
standeth, into which they ran, and into which he entring 
pell mell with them, received a blow on the face with a 
Pole-axe, or halbard." The building by that time was 
crowded with rebel musketeers, and Sir John was on horse- 
back unarmed. Accordingly, he returned to the market 
cross, reformed his troopers, and, storming the inn, drove 
the rebels out by the back door. The victors pursued the 
fleeing Soundheads six miles, but "being the night was 
wondrous darke and the Moone not risen, few of them 
could be overtaken." Only one of Sir John's troopers was 
killed and four injured. After this fashion the news wa3 
selected or manipulated to suit the cause, and each party 
accused the other of deceit. " If they fight and are 
beaten," a royalist journal complained, " then either they 
deny it, and give thanks for a victory ; or else confess some 
small losse, which God sent to them by his speciall Provi- 
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dence to draw the Cavaleirs into further destruction." J 
Another royalist paper, Mercurius Aulicus, asserted (No. 
4) : "it doth passe for currant in the streets of London 
. . . that the Kings forces have the worst in all their enter- 
prises; . . . and to beguile the people with the greater 
artifice, prisoners are led in triumph through the City, as 
if they had beene taken in those severall actions. Were it 
not that they did apply such Cordials, to keepe up the 
dejected spirits of their broken party, the cause had long 
ago beene subject unto fainting fits." Since the old Stuart 
days party enmity has not greatly changed its character. 

A still more interesting divergence in the reports of the 
press was brought about by the affairs at Gloucester in 
1643. The raising of the siege was so essential to the 
Puritans' cause that one of their journals declared : " the 
brave exploits of Colonell Massy in defending of Glouces- 
ter against the great body of the Kings army at this time 
challengeth our chiefest thoughts." Already, the editor 
announced, the besiegers had made several assaults only to 
be repulsed with heavy losses. Another attack yielded 
momentary possession of the city's outer fortifications; 
but " the Governour so thundered with his great and smale 
shot about their Eares, that he soone beate them from all 
their advantages " and forced them to retreat with the loss 
of 1500 men. Thereupon the King's forces intrenched 
themselves about the city, and Colonel Massey reported to 
Parliament that he could not hold his position more than 
fourteen days. 2 

The subsequent incidents of the siege are more fully 
given in Mercurius Britanicus. Lord Essex was sent by 
Parliament to the relief of the city. " Besides his owne 

1 The Round-heads Remembrancer, May 16, 1643. 
'A Continuation, no. 52, Aug. 25, 1643. 
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Army, there is gone to his assistance two Regiments of the 
Trained Bands of London, and three Regiments of Auxili- 
aries, each Regiment compleating one with another a 
thousand men ; besides a Regiment of Horse from the City, 
and Recrutes from his broken Regiments." The editor 
ventured to prophesy : " If Glocester hold out till Fri- 
day next the businesse will 'be disputed, (as no doubt 
they will) for on Wednesday last they were in that con- 
dition in the Towne, that they sallied, fought bravely, and 
retreated with honour, and brought in many Prisoners." 

Despite this success, a report came to London from Ox- 
ford that the garrison had surrendered, the messenger 
asserting that he had been " an eye-witnesse of the King's 
entring Gloucester on Tuesday last." The editor of Mer- 
curius Britanicus (Nos. 1, 3, 6), however, on a priori 
grounds stoutly denied the truth of this report, and the 
next week had proof to give. For a boy from the city 
had made his way into the royalist camp, professing to 
have been kept a prisoner by the defenders. He had 
learned there all that he could of the besiegers' plans and 
then hurried on to London with the news. By that time 
the garrison had been apprised by signal fires of the ap- 
proaching aid, and within a few days the enemy was forced 
to retire, though not until the city's magazines were re- 
duced to two barrels of powder. Then the trained bands 
returned to London and " marched in Triumph into the 
City in companies so full, that it could hardly be discerned 
any were missing, every man having a green bough (as 
they had in the battle) in his hat, and generally declared 
a resolution, that when ever his Excellency . . . would 
command their service againe, they would readily ad- 
vance." 

Feeling naturally ran high as the war went on, and 
there was a great deal of editorial recrimination between 
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the papers on the opposed sides. The Oxford Diurmll, 
which was afterwards called Mercurius Aulicus, in justi- 
fication of its first appearance, had a word of this sort to 
say. " The world hath long enough been abused with 
falsehoods : And there's a weekly cheat put out to nourish 
the abuse amongst the people, and make them pay for their 
seducement. And that the world may see that the Court 
is neither so barren of intelligence, as it is conceived ; nor 
the affaires thereof in so unprosperous a condition, as 
these Pamphlets make them, it is thought fit to let them 
truly understand the state of things that so they may no 
longer pretend ignorance, or bee deceived with untruths." 
In this more refined and literary style the Oxford Diur- 
nall made its first appeal ; but it was soon forced, by the 
ribald wit of Mercurius Britanicus, to stoop to the level 
of the partizan press. The Puritan contemporary pro- 
fessed to be informed that a Bishop, a cavalier, and a 
courtier always collaborated with Aulicus, and that they 
would never suffer him to tell anything truthfully, assur- 
ing him " it was no matter what lies they writ, for some 
people would take them all for truth." In this fashion 
the bickering 'between the rivals went on. Britanicus 
announced in one issue that Aulicus had been surprised 
and " no fewer than five hundred lies were taken prison- 
ers," and that the press at Oxford was again busy " re- 
cruting him fast." So the editor "passed by Master 
Aulicus " each week before turning to the news at hand, 
until finally he announced : " winter comming fast on, and 
Aulicus growing thin of wit . . . he took cold the last 
week, and kept his chamber, ... he is now come abroad 
though very weake. ... I thinke shortly we shall hear 
of his Funeralls ; I shall onely desire they may winde up 
his body in one of his own sheetes, and that he may go to 
the ground like himselfe ;. and this I shall say of him when 
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he is dead, That I have read as ingenious fallicies in him, 
as in any of his Majesties Declarations." 

The Puritan papers of London plainly reflected the 
enthusiasm of the city, and until 1647 even the sale of 
royalist papers was hardly tolerated on the streets. When 
the King asked for a conference over the difficulties at 
Brentford, Parliament decided " to spend no more time in 
making replyes to his Maiestie concerning the treaty," for 
the royalists aimed simply " to spin out time, whereby 
they may weary us out and spend the stock of the King- 
dome, untill such time as they shall receive their supplyes 
from Holland, which they daily expect, and so much brag 
of." The soldiers under Essex, with as much determina- 
tion, declared " that many dayes shall not passe them 
before they will give the Kingdom a sufficient token of 
their forwardnesse." And this promise " so farr enliv- 
ened the Citizens of London, that they are resolved to 
assist the Parliament with their lives and fortunes." Ac- 
cordingly, they brought " money and plate into Guild-Hall 
with extraordinary freenesse ; forwarded " great store of 
bread and cheese, meat tobacco and other things to the 
Army " ; and resolved that Essex " shall not want moneys 
so long as their estates last." For these " large disburse- 
ments " Parliament thanked the city and promised resti- 
tution from the malignants' estates. 3 

Other Puritan news-books, however, compel us to dis- 
count somewhat this estimate of the city's generosity. 
Only a few days later A Perfect Diurnall (No. 26) re- 
ported that several parishes in London had not subscribed 
their quotas " for pay money for souldiers and Arms." 
At once church wardens and constables were ordered to 
assemble the delinquents and "to deale effectually with 

* A Continuation, no. 21, Dec. 1, 1642. 
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them to subscribe for tbe furthering of Arms and money 
for payment of Souldiers." Tbe officials were further 
authorized to " repaire to the houses and places of aboad 
of such as shall not appeare at such meeting as well free 
men as others, and take their subscriptions for the pur- 
poses aforesaid and that they keepe a booke or roll for 
that purpose." As an additional source of revenue the 
Commons also agreed on an " Excise upon Wine Beare 
Tobacco, and severall other unnecessary commodities," 
and the saving of " a meales meat once a week " was even 
proposed as " a good way to raise a stock of moneys for 
the army " (No. 30) . ' Assuredly, there is nothing new 
under the sun. When opposition was raised against such 
levies, compulsion was resorted to. Tbe assessors, it is 
said, " this day made distraine in divers places in London, 
and tooke away the wares and goods of two woolen drapers 
in Paules Church-yard in London, and some others that 
refused to pay their assessements, and carried the same to 
Guild-hall to be sould to pay tbe same " (No. 33). 

Prices apparently rose with the taxes. There is record, 
for example (No. 34), of " a complaint made to the Com- 
mons this day of the inhancing of tbe price of Coales, that 
since the restraint of tbe ships going to Newcastle, the 
price of Coales is raysed from 22 shillings a Chaldron, 
to 34 shillings." Consequently, the House agreed on " set- 
ting of a certaine price upon Coales." Still the opposition 
to the war increased, it seems, as the burdens pressed more 
heavily, and (No. 26) " many of the City malignants 
which hath hitherto stood as Newters " framed a petition 
for an immediate peace. The author complains that these 
people were ready to sacrifice " our Religion, our Lawes 
and liberties with all that we may prosperously call ours," 
in their desire " that all things shall be concluded in peace, 
& things reduced to the ancient custome when they lived 
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in prosperity." We recognize these pacifists from their 
descendants. " They came up and down the Citie to 
draw on others to be of their faction," and when the Lord 
Mayor ordered them to desist, they " insolently pressed 
the same." They even attempted to hold a public meeting 
in the Guild-Hall, into which they forced their way. But 
(No. 26) Captain Harvey rode up with his troopers, and 
" at the sound of his trumpet they were all scared away 
. . . and escaped apprehending at this time." The news- 
writer, however, declared that " many of the chief e Ring- 
leaders are knowne whose names are certified to the L. 
Mayor, who will take a speedy course with them." In 
less than two weeks no less representative a citizen than 
Sir Paul Pindar was forced to confess his share in the 
agitation (No. 28). 

Such discontents as these were eagerly seized by the 
royalists and possibly exaggerated. Mercurius Avluyus 
reported in January, 1643 that the army of Essex " was 
behind no lesse then five weekes pay," and that Parliament 
had emptied the treasury and " contrary to all rules of 
housewiferie, left not an egge in the nest for the henne to 
sit on." A little later it predicted mutiny in the city as 
a result of Parliament's arbitrary assessments. Several 
instances of such tyrannical exactions are given with a due 
amount of gloating (No. 8) : "A poorer widow, having a 
charge of five children, and her estate not worth above 
200 1. . . . being not able to make present payment, was 
plundered of her Jack, Spits, and leaden Cistern, which 
was all the distresse [in the legal sense] that could be 
found in the house." Again, it is said that on a certain 
Sunday, following the afternoon service, the soldiers, " ac- 
companied with Daniel the preaching Cobler of Grub- 
street, whom the people call the prophet Daniel," went to 
the vestry of Saint Giles by Cripplegate and took the poor- 
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money from the box. Finally, this wholesale depredation 
is recorded : " Cloath to a good vallue had 'been taken from 
one Price a Draper ; 10. chests of Sugar from one Grimes 
a Grocer; and 9001. of other mens money from a Scriv- 
ener : besides which violent taxations and intolerable press- 
ures there were some every day imployed in going from 
house to house to know what men would give of their owne 
accord towards the maintainance of the Warre." 

In London, where this one royalist journal could not be 
sold safely on the streets, less notice was given to these 
confiscations. Possibly the spectacular phases of warfare 
suited better the public taste than these prosaic means of 
maintenance. After the King's approach on London in 
1642, which Milton commemorated in his half -defiant 
sonnet, the streets were fortified against a similar danger 
in the future. In various sources accounts of these prepar- 
ations are to be found. In May, 1643, A Perfect Diumall 
announced, what the citizens must have known, that " the 
Intrenching of the Citty round goes on with wonderous 
great speed, many thousands going out dayly to the 
Worke" (No. 30). Each day, one infers, certain trades 
or guilds assumed the responsibility; for the news con- 
tinues: "On Tuesday last there went about 5000 Felt- 
makers and Cappers, neare upon three Thousand Porters, 
besides other great Companies of men, women and chil- 
dren," with " divers other Companies of the Trayned 
Bands and new Militia that goe out dayly to the Workes 
with their Drumms and Coullors in the usual way." While 
these activities were at their height, William Lithgow, the 
adventurous Scot, was in the city, and found everywhere 
" new barrocaded posts . . . strongly girded with great 
chaines of yron." 4 He saw the builders of the defences 

* The Present Swveigh of London. In Somers Tracts, vol. IV, pp. 
534-545. 
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" marching to the fields and out works . . . with great 
alacritie, carrying on their shoulders yron mattocks and 
wooden shovels; with roaring drummes, flying colours, 
and girded swords." On one day the tailors went out, 
with forty-six colors and eight thousand " lusty men." On 
another day " a thousand oyster wives advanced from Bil- 
lingsgate through Oheapside to Crahtree field, all alone, 
with drummes and flying collours." Fear and what is now 
called the psychology of the crowd gave impetus to these 
" daily musters " that Lithgow found " wondrous com- 
mendable " ; but even he noticed, too, that the city was 
filled with " a general muttering that money is hard to 
come by." 

Reports of the distant movements of the armies, of 
battles and sieges, were not so easily secured by the authors 
as these stories of London's unrest, and for that reason 
they must have been still more eagerly read. The general 
interest in the fate of Gloucester has already been shown. 
The stories printed of other such engagements disclose to 
the modern world, which is now learning so many new 
lessons, what military science was like in the seventeenth 
century. 

In 1643 Prince Eupert attacked Chichester. " Whilst 
his Ordnance," we learn (Diurnall, No. 35), "was play- 
ing against one end of the Towne, he with a party of horse 
went to the other end, and made assault against it, shoot- 
ing Grenadoes to set fire of the Barnes and Thatched 
houses that were at that end." Elsewhere, a fuller picture 
is given, in Cromwell's own words, of the Puritans' skir- 
mish near Newark in 1643. His official report ran (ibid., 
May 29, 1643) : " God hath given us this evening a glori- 
ous victory over our enemies, they were as we are enformed 
one and twentie Colours of horse troops and three or foure 
of dragoones ; it is late in the evening when we drew out, 
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they came and faced us within two miles of the town, so 
soon as we had the alarum we drew out our forces consist- 
ing of about twelve troops, whereof some of them so poore 
and broken that you shall seldome seen worse; with this 
handfull it pleased God to cast the scale, for after we had 
stood a little above musket shot the one body from the 
other, and the Dragooners having fired on both sides for 
the space of halfe an hour or more, they not advancing 
towards we agreed to charge them, and advancing the body 
after many shots on both sides, came with our Troopes a 
pretty round tret, they standing firme to receive us, and 
our men charging fiercely upon them, they were imme- 
diately routed and ran all away, and wee had the execution 
of them two or three miles." When this communication 
was penned, Cromwell must have been still hot from the 
combat, with no more care for the elegancies of style than 
Hotspur had. But for that reason the picture he gives of 
the open battles of that day, when the cavalry played the 
decisive part, is to be taken as typical of all. 

The next year Rupert was at Newark, and another story 
was to be told. The city was besieged by a Puritan force, 
consisting of four thousand foot soldiers and two thousand 
horse. The King's nephew was ordered to ride to its 
relief. With his small detachment he was able to slip up 
unobserved within eight miles of the town. The next 
morning at nine the Prince himself led the charge, and 
the fight " grew sturdy," for the rebel army " disputed it 
toughly." Rupert himself, " having pierced deep into the 
Enemies, and being observed for his Valour, was dan- 
gerously at once assaulted by three sturdy Rebells, whereof 
one fell by his Highnesses own sword, a second being pis- 
tolled by M. Mortaine one of his own Gentlemen; the 
third now ready to lay hand on the Princes Coller had it 
almost chopt by Sir William Neale." In the end the 
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Puritans surrendered, and Rupert took as booty three 
thousand muskets, eleven brass cannon, one of them four 
yards in length, and a great quantity of pikes and musketa- 

Besides these detailed accounts of pitched battles, the 
journals often give descriptions of sieges and storming 
parties. The small news-books could print only a brief 
account of these protracted operations, and the full story 
was often published afterward in a larger pamphlet. But 
the journals themselves were in appearance small books, 
and the only distinction between the journal and the 
pamphlet was that of continuity. The interesting little 
book, therefore, entitled A Trite Relation of the Storming 
of Bristoll, was close kin to the journals under discussion, 
and the affair was one of major importance in the history 
of the war. As a revelation of the methods of the day, it 
is of significance here. 

The story opens with Fairfax's call on Rupert for sur- 
render. " Sir, For the Service of the Parliament I have 
brought their Army before the City of Bristol, and do 
Summon You in their Names, to Render it with all Forts 
belonging to the same into my hands, to their use." Imme- 
diately came the Prince's laconic answer : " I received 
yours by your Trumpeter : I desire to know, whether you 
will give me leave to send a Messenger to the King, to 
know his pleasure in it." To this request Fairfax sent his 
refusal, while "everything was prepared for a Storme; 
the Souldiers had their faggots on their backs, and leaped 
for joy they might go on." When Rupert's reply was de- 
livered the next day, it proved to be unsatisfactory. As 
the first of seventeen conditions he stipulated that he, his 
troops, and the citizens be permitted to leave the city "with 
their Arms, flying Ooulours, Drums beating, Trumpets 
sounding, Pistolls cock'd, Swords drawn, Matches lighted 
at both ends, Bullets in their mouths, and as much Powder 
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and Match as they can carry about them; with all their 
Bag and Baggage, Horses, Arms, and other Furniture, ten 
pieces of Cannon, Fifty barrels of Powder, Match and 
Bullet proportionable." A fire insurance policy could 
hardly be more comprehensive; but, although the other 
sixteen conditions were just as specific, Fairfax found 
them " doubtfully expressed " and suspected that Rupert 
was delaying until " his Counterscarfes and inner lines " 
were finished. So all negotiations were broken off. 

The assault was carefully planned. " Collonel Weldon, 
with His Brigade, consisting of the four Taunton Regi- 
ments, . . . whose Posts were to make good Somerset- 
shire side, was ordered to storme in three places, viz. two 
hundred men in the middle, two hundred on each side, 
(as forlorn hopes) to begin the storme, twenty Ladders to 
each place, two men to carry each Ladder, and to have five 
shillings a peece, two Serjeants that attend the service of 
the Ladder, to have 20 shillings a man ; each Musquettier 
that follows the Ladder, to carry a faggot, a Serjeant to 
command them, and to have the same reward ; 12 Files of 
men, with fire, armes, and pikes, to follow the Ladders to 
each place ... to be commanded each by a Oaptaine, and 
Lieutenant; the Lieutenant to goe before with five Files, 
the Oaptaine to second him, with the other seven Files; 
the two hundred men that are appointed to second the 
storme, to furnish each partie of them, twenty Pyoneers, 
who are to march in their Beare. . . . Those Pyoneers 
are to throw down the Lyne, and make way for the Horse : 
the partie that is to make good the Line, to possesse the 
Guns, and turn them. A gentleman of the Ordnance, 
Gunners, and Matrosses, to enter with the parties, the 
Draw-bridge to be let down, two Regiments and a halfe of 
Horse, to storme in, (after the foot) if way be made." 

On Tuesday night, September 9, all was thus put in 
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readiness. " The signes were to be, to give notice when 
the storme should begin, by kindling a fire of straw, and 
Shooting off foure great Guns," and " the Word during 
the storme, was David : the word after the Lyne was en- 
tered, was The Lord of Hosts." In less than an hour after 
the advance was made, Prior's Fort was taken, by means 
of scaling ladders, and cannon were planted against the 
castle. Then Rupert surrendered, and the terms of capi- 
tulation were drawn up. 

Although the Civil War in England was much less bar- 
barous than the conflict in Ireland, charges of atrocity 
were freely brought against both Puritans and Royalists. 
Prince Rupert was apparently the most dreaded of the 
Cavaliers, and items like this are frequent in the news- 
books. " There came Letters from Northampton on Mon- 
day last, by which it was certainly informed that Prince 
Rupert with at least 2000' horse is in that County, and 
makes great spoyle there, having plundered many places 
thereabouts." 5 And again at Chichester, Prince Rupert 
was reported to have taken as booty " two thousand horse, 
with which he made his footmen Troopers, six hundred 
head of Cattell, and about sixty Cart-loade of plunder." 
His soldiers also " tooke pure Holland Sheets, and foulded 
them up under their Saddles, with which when they tooke 
up their lodgins they covered their horses withall instead 
of Horse-cloathes," and, having entered the town, "laid 
about them in that inhumaine manner it would grieue a 
Jew to heare the Relation." In another place, "much 
enraged at their losses, they "put all to the sword they 
met withall both men women and children, and in a bar- 
barous manner murthered three Ministers our godly and 
religious men." 

So persistent were these charges that the royal trooper 

• A Continuation, No. 30, Feb. 2, 1643. 
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was forced to publish his defence. His spirited " Declar- 
ation " began with an apology for his appearance as an 
author, his " known disposition being so contrary to this 
scribling age." But the charges of barbarity forced him 
to declare : " I take that man to be no Souldier or Gentle- 
man, that will strike (much lesse kill) a woman or a 
child." He defied his accusers to name the persons inhu- 
manely treated by him, or the places where such atrocities 
had been committed. Finally, in retaliation, he reminded 
his readers of the sacking of the Earl of Northampton's 
house by the Roundheads, their destruction of churches, 
and the imprisonment of innocent persons. He pledged 
his word, too, that, if Charles were received in London 
peacefully, no citizen need fear plunder, and closed with 
the knightly words : " And so, whether peace or warre, 
the Lord prosper the worke of their hands who stand for 
God and King Charles." 

The royalist press in general supported the charges that 
Rupert here brought against the Puritan soldiery. In 
May, 1643 appeared the first number of a paper amply 
entitled, Mercurius Rusticus, or the Countries complaint 
of the Murthers, robberies, plundrings, and other outrages 
committed by the Rebells on his Majesties faithfull sub- 
jects. It told in full of the sacking of Sir John Lucas's 
house, and the outrages on its inmates. Another paper, 
Mercurius Aulicus, found an even more barbarous story 
to tell. " The Rebels," it declared, " speed so ill at down- 
right fighting, that now they practise a new way of Mur- 
ther, for we are certainly advertised from Dennington 
Castle, that when the Rebells close besieged that place, 
they hired a Souldier to poyson their Well. . . . This 
Souldier having informed the Rebells, that the Well was 
most necessary for supportation of that Garrison, received 
his 20 shillings . . . and in the night time conveyed the 
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Poyson down© the Well. But next morning their Com- 
mander (toucht it seems with the horror of the fact) sent 
a Drum with a Letter to Sir John Boys to give notice 
what was done. . . . After which time, he kept the Well 
in despight of the Rebels, and to make tryall whether or 
no the Well were truly poysoned, he tryed the experiment 
upon an Horse, which having drank of it, swelld and dyed 
within 24 houres." 

One of the last pieces of important news that these 
journals had to communicate before their suppression, was 
the execution of the King in 1649. The Moderate Intel- 
ligencer followed most fully the proceedings against 
Charles. Like the rest, it was a paper about five by six 
and a half inches in size. In it the news from England 
was as a rule printed first ; then letters from the Continent 
were given ; and often at the very end the notice of a new 
book was added, such as " A Continuation of Mr. John- 
Amos-Comenius School-Endeavours, or a summary Delin- 
eation of Doctor Cyprian Kinner Silesian his Thoughts 
concerning Education, Way and Method of Teaching, 
comes forth tomorrow." 

In the issue of The Moderate Intelligencer for the week 
ending January 4, 1649, appeared the item: "An Ordin- 
ance was this day brought in, which is in way of Commis- 
sion, in which certaine persons about 100 in number, 
Lords, Commons, Citizens, & others are qualified, with 
power to try the Kings Majesty." This bill having been 
read a second time the next day was referred to the com- 
mittee for the insertion of " the names of such as were to 
be Commissioners therein." The King himself felt little 
concern at this step, if the editor was truly informed, for 
the report continues : " The King is merry, discourses 
upon subjects purporting a life of many dayes here, doubts 
not but within six moneths to see peace in England." Yet 
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the plans for the trial went on, and " the Commons under- 
standing how unanimously the Lords had gone against the 
Commission for tryall of the King, agreed to proceed them- 



In the next issue of the paper the author discussed the 
three possible forms of government, whether by king, by 
Lords and Commons, or by the Commons alone, " which," 
he added " de facto it's now comming to." He explained 
that the word king, " as they that understood the Saxon 
Language say, signifies no more but cunning." In an un- 
limited monarchy, therefore, "a cunning or wise man is set 
over the people by their consent, because cunning, to see to 
their preservation." This line of argument seems to be 
leading to the conclusions soon to be propounded by Milton 
in Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. But here the author 
halted. Even were it necessary, he felt, for a king to be 
deposed, the divine rule is not to visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children " unlesse they walke in the steps 
of their Fathers." Hence the line of succession should 
hardly be changed. In this article and the next the author 
appears plainly in the capacity of a modern editor to influ- 
ence the judgment of his readers. 

Soon, however, the editor resigned this function and 
dropped back into the role of news-writer to report the 
progress of events. Although the clergymen of Oxford- 
shire and others submitted petitions against a continuance 
of the prosecution, and although the Prince of Wales prom- 
ised, if his father's life were spared, to see that Parlia- 
ment's wishes were fulfilled, the proceedings went on. 
The House voted " that the King had exercised tyrannical 
government, was a tyrant, a Murtherer and Traitor " and 
agreed " to draw up the sentence of condemnation against 
him," ordering in advance that it should be counted " high 
treason for any person or persons to proclaim any King of 
England, without consent of Parliament." 
8 
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On the 27th final sentence accordingly was pronounced. 
The King was brought before the Lord President and the 
sixty-seven commissioners present. They forbade his 
speaking " against the jurisdiction of the Court," but al- 
lowed him to plead in his own defence. So Charles began : 
" I must tell you, that this many a day all things have been 
taken away from mee, that I call dearer to me than my 
life, which is my Conscience and my Honor." His aim, 
he declared, in speaking was not to save his life, but to 
insure peace to the country. With that end only in view, 
he asked to " be heard in the Painted Chamber before the 
Lords and Commons." This request was denied, on the 
ground that Charles sought only delay, of which there had 
been too much already, and that " Judges are no more to 
delay then they are to deny Justice." The king still urged 
his plea, arguing that " a little delay of a day or two 
farther may give peace, whereas an hasty judgement may 
bring on that trouble and perpetuall inconvenience to the 
kingdome, that the childe that is unborn may repent." But 
the Lord President remained obdurate, arguing, as Milton 
did, that the oath at coronation was proof of a contract 
between king and people, and that Charles had violated the 
contract. The clerk then read the sentence, ending with 
the words : " For all which Treasons and Crimes this 
Court doth adjudge, That he the said Charles Stuart, as a 
Tyrant, Traytor, Murtherer, and a publike Enemy, shall 
be put to death, by the severing of his Head from his 
Body." 

Since the measures against royalist papers were then 
very strict, the author had to give these facts without com- 
ment of his own. Some sympathy for the royal martyr 
seems to lie beneath the few facts that are given to con- 
clude the story. The author reviewed the troubled reign of 
Charles, attributing the evil done chiefly to the Catholic 
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marriage. He mentioned next a few of the touching inci- 
dents from the last hours of the king, — the sending away 
of his dogs and his last words to his children. Then he 
told how Charles walked through the park to the scaffold 
and spoke there, behind the black-draped railing, to the 
small group of persons gathered to witness his end, before 
he finally gave a few of his personal belongings to his 
faithful friends and laid his head upon the block. It "was 
at one blow struck off by one in disguise, and taken up by 
another in disguise." The author then concluded with 
this expressive comment : " Thus have you from first to 
last of this Tragoedie, such particulars as could be got 
from severall hands. Many have said, and possible true, 
wilfulnesse hath chiefly occasioned what hath befallen." 
The execution of King Charles brings one close to the 
end of this first flourishing period of English journalism. 
As early as 1647 the strictest measures were taken by the 
Puritans in control toward the suppression of the royalist 
papers in London. The old women who hawked them 
about the streets were whipped by the constables if they 
were caught. Then in 1651 Milton himself, the author of 
the grandest plea for the freedom of the press, became a 
sort of licensing editor of Mercurius Politicus. The Re- 
storation led at once to the complete suppression of all 
papers but the one licensed by the new king's servant and 
to the establishment of the Gazette. Nevertheless, the pro- 
gress of English journalism during Puritan days had been 
rapid, though short. The editors, or authors, as they were 
usually called, had learned to gather the news and get it 
before the people ; they had learned, too, that the press is 
a potent factor in the influencing of public opinion. The 
history of English journalism had begun. 

Elbert N. S. Thompson. 



